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Moscow Declaration Leads Senate 


The Senate could not make up its mind to act on 
a declaration of U. S. postwar policy in time to in- 
fluence the Moscow Conference. On the contrary, 
the Moscow Declaration pushed the Senate into 
action. The Senate has declared itself in favor of 
international organization in rather specific terms 
that will be difficult to deny when a treaty comes to 
it for action. 

The simple, clear language of the Moscow Four 
Nation Declaration, answering immediate problems 
but projected into the future through its forthright 
agreement on a general international organization, 
was received with enthusiasm by most members of 
the Senate. It came like a breath of cold, fresh air 
blowing through a stuffy room. Senators who had 
been unwilling to make any interpretation of the 
Connally resolution said, “This is what the resolu- 
tion means.” Senators seeking to modify the reso- 
lution to make its meaning more clear, said “This is 
what our amendment means.” Only a few disap- 
proved it, and those not directly. 


Points in controversy There is no majority agree- 

ment in the Senate on the 
crucial point of the use of armed force to stop ag- 
gression before it reaches worldwide proportions. 
Argument here brought up the “bogey,” to quote 
Senator Austin of Vermont, of sovereignty, possi- 
bility of overriding the right of Congress to declare 
war, fear of involvement in disputes all over the 
world—a repetition of the arguments that were used 
so effectively to keep the U. S. impotent while a 
world war developed. 

Fears were expressed that the Senate would be 
by-passed by the President if the resolution was en- 
acted, on the grounds that he would consider such 
a resolution advance approval of a treaty. These 
fears were resolved by including in the resolution a 
statement that any treaty embodying the objectives 


of the resolution would have to be submitted to the 
Senate and approved by the necessary two-thirds 
vote. This statement has been interpreted by some 
as precluding the use of Executive agreements in 
making peace settlements. Since the resolution refers 
only to treaties, and a more specific statement de- 
fining any agreement as a treaty was voted down, it 
is difficult to see how such an interpretation could 
hold. Any agreement not referred to the Senate for 
approval is not a treaty. 


Senate not committed The insistence of Senator 

after Senator that they re- 
served to themselves the right to decide whether any 
treaty coming before the Senate embodied the prin- 
ciples of the resolution made one somewhat skeptical; 
especially since some of these had succeeded in avoid- 
ing any personal interpretation of the Connally 
resolution. 

Speeches of a number of Senators showed that 
they have not changed their thinking since Pearl 
Harbor, although they expressed their intention of 
voting for the resolution. Others showed that they 
had caught up to the world as it was 24 years ago 
when the League of Nations was the issue, but have 
not caught up to the present. 


Encouraging signs One truly encouraging note was 

the spontaneous appreciation of 
the Moscow Declaration. Faced with a fact, not a 
theory, a number of Senators who had seemed doubt- 
ful of a Senate resolution reacted favorably. 


Vigorous bi-partisan leadership for international 
cooperation offers real hope for the future. There 
is more leadership than before, though there are a 
few who will make the same kind of fight as was 
made last time, with the danger that the public will 
again be confused. 
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No Time for Complacency 


There is no room for complacency about inflation. 
The actions of every economic group push the 
United States closer to a disastrous runaway infla- 
tion. We are taking a long gamble by not being 
willing to drain off, either through taxes or com- 
pulsory savings, a goodly portion of the money that 
causes the trouble. 

But there is a feeling in Washington and ap- 
parently in the country at large that there is no im- 
mediate threat of a rapid increase in prices. Such 
a feeling can rest only on a conviction that the rail- 
road employees will not strike for higher wages; 
that the raise in coal miners’ pay will not up coal 
prices; that Congress will not force a rise in farm 
prices by outlawing all subsidy payments; that the 
controls on other prices and wages will hold regard- 
less of the amount of pressure put on them. The 
factors making for a runaway inflation still remain 
untouched. 

If coal and transportation costs increase because 
of increased wages, the cost of the war will go up, 
resulting in more government spending and borrow- 
ing, one of the basic causes of inflation. The only 
way to prevent this is by payment of government 
subsidies, inflationary in themselves, but probably 
less so than price increases since they do not pyramid. 

The House Ways and Means Committee has re- 
jected the Treasury tax program. There is no im- 
mediate prospect for a tax bill that will reach the 
huge amounts of dangerous money in the pockets 
of millions of people. So far people whose incomes 
have increased during the war have been accumu- 
lating funds at a tremendous rate. When or if they 
try to spend their surplus, trouble will ensue. With 
goods growing scarcer, such pressure will make the 
enforcement of ceiling prices more difficult and lead 
to more black markets. 


Planning for Veterans Started 


Some planning for the treatment of veterans has 
started. The integration of veterans into the eco- 
nomic life of the country will be more difficult this 
time than ever before because of the numbers in- 
volved. Attempt will again be made to treat them 
generously, but not so generously that persons who, 
through no fault of their own, did not serve in the 
armed forces will be discriminated against. The 
President’s proposal for an educational fund for re- 
turning veterans has been received favorably. It 
would serve two purposes: rehabilitation of veterans 


and filling the need for trained men the country must 
have for peacetime progress. Most difficult problem 
to solve will be the method of selecting veterans for 
further educational work. Congressional habits are 
likely to tend toward political endorsement rather 
than selection on the basis of ability. The direct prece- 
dent is the requirement of Congressional recommen- 
dation for entrance to West Point and Annapolis. 

First Congressional action on benefits for mem- 
bers of the armed forces may come on safeguarding 
their social security status. The Social Security Board 
has recommended modifications in the law to take 
care of veterans, but there is some indication that 
the Senate may wish more information and a study 
by a group other than the Social Security Board be- 
fore acting. 


Crowley Consolidates 
Foreign Economic Agencies 


There are signs that the period of overlapping 
functions and crossing of wires among independent 
government agencies is ending. The new Office 
of Foreign Economic Administration under Leo 
Crowley is setting a new pattern of organization- 
integration. Loose coordination did not solve the 
problem and is giving way to genuine consolidation 
under one head. 

Thus OFEA will take over the functions of the 
former Office of Economic Warfare, Lend-Lease 
Administration, Office of Foreign Relief and Re- 
habilitation Operations and certain other corpora- 
tions and agencies whose activities related to 
economic problems with other countries. They will 
no longer be identified as separate agencies. 

The Crowley organization (under the President’s 
Office of Emergency Management rather than the 
State Department) must conform to U. S. foreign 
policy as laid down by the Secretary of State. Evi- 
dently the State Department’s function is to be 
limited to interpreting that policy. What set-up will 
be used to accomplish this liaison is not yet clear. 

At present, the State Department has some 400 
men abroad in its foreign service auxiliary force, 
many of whom are in technical fields and working 
with agencies now incorporated in the Office of 
Foreign Economic Administration. What their status 
will be and whether liaison between the State De- 
partment and OFEA will be carried into the field 
or restricted to the people at the top in Washington 
and interpreted down the OFEA line after that are 
questions still to be answered. 


